Kannada Drama and Theatre 
ADYA RANGACHARYA 


| bse paper, I propose to describe the conditions of drama and theatre in Karnataka. It 
ay be confessed at the outset that this subject has not been studied seriously either as 
an art or from a historical point of view. There is no material as such to guide us. The 
information conveyed in this paper is gleaned from stray references in old Kannada litera- 
ture, from personal talks and discussions with men in the field, from a few sketchy articles 
in periodicals and from personal experience. As in the case of almost all Indian languages, 
in Kannada too there are two different worlds, so to say; that of the educated and the other 
of the rural uneducated population. The study of any subject has to recognize these two 
worlds. So Kannada drama and theatre of the educated class as well as of the rural tradition 
have to be separately noticed. Secondly, the rural tradition by itself means a variety of 
traditional forms. Difficulties of terrain and transport in the early days and lack of enterprise 
in the moder days has kept our rural population mostly confined to one area with the result 
that different areas retain different forms of art and recreation. At the same time, as will be 
seen subsequently, an underlying thread of unity runs through this variety. 


Hoary Tradition 

Drama with the Kannada people has been an ancient tradition, and a sort of a theatre has 
been in existence since early days. As early as the 11th or 12th century a.p., there are 
references to drama and actors in works of classical poets. In the very first verse, for exam- 
ple, of a kavya written by poet Pampa (10th century a.p.), words like natya, nati and 
Tangasthali occur. References to dances and singing performances within the palace which 
had a nrityashala may be found in plenty and even descriptions of these performances are 
not rare. It appears that usually the theme of the play belonged either to the epics (the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata) or to the lila of Krishna. Apparently, these plays and 
performances were confined to members of the higher strata in the society, ifnot restricted 
only to the king and his courtiers. That the ordinary people had also a theatre of their own 
is made clear from references in these earlier works to ‘recreational activities of the common 
folk’. The actual word for this in the works of poet Nagavarma (12th century A.D.) is 
nalapagarana. Another poet of the same century refers to what he calls Ikkela-gana, 
probably Yakshagana. Thus, it is obvious that with the Kannada people there was a tradi- 
tional theatre from the days earlier than the 10th century. 


Early Sophisticated Theatre lar 
Dealing with the educated society first, it may be suggested that plays and theatre ed 
with this section were probably those influenced by Sanskrit. No direct evidence COW 
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produced to bear out this suggestion, since neither plays nor details of such a theatre have 
so far been discovered. On the other hand, no play as such in Kannada is available till.as 
late as only 300 years ago. This is all the more surprising since in all other branches of 
literature, the influence of Sanskrit is not only obvious but intimate. The first play available 
is Mitravindagovinda by one Singararya, who belonged to the later half of the 17th cen- 
tury. Even this play is not original, it is an adaptation of Sanskrit Ratnavali by Shri Harsha. 
This lack of plays in Kannada would not be surprising if we remember that the audience for 
whom such performances were intended was well acquainted with the Sanskrit language. 
From the days of Bhasa we know that Sanskrit plays were performed in palaces, as there is 
reference in Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitram that palaces had a recreation hall. Perhaps the 
kings and courtiers in Karnataka also followed this as a ‘fashion’. Let us presume that as 
Prakrit was the language spoken by the ladies of the harem and by the servants, the lan- 
guage of the plays, though influenced by Sanskrit, remained Kannada. Apparently there 
were fewer plays original to the extent of being preserved or published. It can be safely 
asserted that this theatre, if it could be called such, in no way affected the traditional theatre 
of the people. 


Popular Theatre 

Till a thorough research of the subject is made, it is not possible to understand the form and 
functions of the popular theatre. As suggested already, there is no doubt that the average 
people had a sort of a theatre of their own to entertain themselves. Or, perhaps, judging 
from subsequent and even recently known facts, it would not be incorrect to say that the 
popular theatre, in those days, was a medium of entertainment. On the other hand, theatre 
to our ancestors was essentially an instrument of instruction. Going through the stories 
selected (mostly from the epics) and the obvious intention of conveying a moral, it might be 
said that popular dramatic performances fulfilled, for the so-called backward or lower sec- 
tion of the society, what reading of a Purana or a Harikatha did for the others. A dramatic 
performance was a part of the offering which a man made to his god or to an evil force (a 
goblin) in return for a favour. Those who played roles had, not infrequently, vowed to their 
gods or goblins during an illness or similar occasions of suffering to propitiate in this form. 
It was quite the usual thing to give the first performance within or adjacent to the precincts 
ofa temple. The professional troupes, during their earlier days, adopted a name suggesting 
some temple-god as their presiding deity. It may, therefore, be safely asserted that drama 
with the Kannada people was, from the earliest days, an essential part of their culture. The 
earliest popular theatre, it may be suggested, was a medium not merely of entertainment but 
to convey the hopes and fears involved in the problems of their daily life. If a performance 
invoked rains at the proper time, another performance conveyed thanks for a bumper har- 
vest. Entertainment could not have played a greater part in their social life. 


A New Movement 
As has been already suggested, the theatre of the elite was borrowed from Sanskrit. The 
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first available play already mentioned goes to support this statement. And once again, 
during the later part of the 19th century, this situation repeats itself. This was the time when 
what was called ‘English education’ had brought our educated people into contact with 
Shakespeare’s dramas. This was also the time when Westem scholars had discovered for 
ourselves the greatness of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and other Sanskrit dramatists. On the one 
hand, educated youngsters found a new joy and a new medium by enacting Shakespeare’s 
plays, and on the other, the orthodox and the patriotic-minded among them expressed their 
reaction through translations of Sanskrit plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Shri Harsha and 
Bhattanarayana. It marked the beginning of a modem urban theatre in Karnataka. For the 
first time dramatic literature made its appearance. And for the first time educated people 
formed themselves into amateur troupes. The Amateur Dramatic Association of Bangalore 
(more famous as A.D.A.) and the Bharata Kalottejak Natak Mandali of Dharwar are the 
earliest examples. The productions of these troupes introduced a new theatre in Karnataka— 
a theatre of curtains and of acts divided into scenes marked by the rise and fall of the 
curtain. 


Rise of Professional Troupes 

The birth of an urban theatre gave rise to the birth of a number of professional troupes. In 
the iradition of the land, no audience was used to pay for seeing a dramatic performance. It 
was only in towns where wage-earners lived that such payment could be expected. So our 
professional troupes confined their peregrinations mainly to towns and cities. There was 
another reason for this. Plays of the type meant for urban audience had no appeal to the 
tural folk. The essential element of a folk-play, viz., dance had no place in these ‘modern’ 
plays. The professional troupes, however, soon found out that in spite of modern educa- 
tion, tradition died hard. A Kannadiga—whether he belonged to a town or a village—was 
still fond of seeing dance and hearing music on the stage. So soon enough a pattern was 
fixed whereby any play would have a dance in the scene of the king’s durbar and would 
have songs where Sanskrit plays had verses. (It is interesting to find that the earlier and the 
best translation of Kalidasa’s Shankuntalam by Turmari Sheshagiri Rao gives songs in the 
foot-notes for the translated verses in the text.) This professional theatre long ruled the 
Karnataka stage. The professionals themselves were no better than illiterates. Perhaps they 
were never aware that what they were doing was not the Indian tradition or that the popular 
‘transfer scenes’ preceded by an explosion were influenced by Shakespearean type of 
plays. Alll their interest was to cater and, later, to pander to the taste of the audience so that 
box-office returns would improve. A front-curtain with the ugly painting of the presiding 
deity, a Paris-street scene curtain with telegraph poles, a third curtain of a hall with pillars 
and floor-carpets, and what was called the forest cut-curtain and wings for all this were the 
setting for any and every story. Since the actors were mostly illiterate, long and grammati- 
cally correct sentences (easier to memorise) formed the style for the hero as well as for the 
maid-servant. 
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The Other Stage 

The professional urban theatre had no roots in tradition and no meaning to the rural audience. 
Urban performances were intended mainly as entertainment to the audience and source of 
income to the actors. In rural tradition, neither of these two aspects had a place. A dramatic 
performance was not only a social function but a way to approach the unknown powers 
with praise or pacification. It was for this reason that the very make-up of the characters was 
distinctive. Almost all the plays centred round the story of Rama or Krishna or the Pandavas. 
The superhuman characters were made up likewise whether it was a Yakshagana {as called 
in the coastal areas) or a Bayalata as called in the plains. The dress and make-up of Yakshagana 
(which takes four to six hours) is now well known with masks, fan-like arm bands, a tapering 
crown and so on. The colour is different for god and for rakshasas. The stage itself is a 
raised platform with no curtain. Entry and exit are managed by temporarily holding a piece 
of cloth at the back of the stage. And what is more traditional, the bhagavata or the chorus, 
who narrates the story and sings for the character, is on the stage visible to the audience. In 
a village-play, dancing has a very important place. Not only it conveys the emotions of the 
characters but it is also utilized for denoting a change of place, a change in time and 
sometimes even a change of scene. Thus, the village-drama combined dance and song with 
dialogue and what is more important dances and songs have their own distinct function 
and meaning. A dance of sorrow is different from that of joy, a god’s dance from that of a 
demon and a hero’s from that of a heroine. The very step and tune would convey a meaning 
to the audience. In the Bayalata, the character of the most important among gods makes its 
entry not from any part of the stage but from a distance of a furlong or two. And it is 
heralded in all pomp and with appropriate music. Since the performance is in the open air, a 
simple ‘about turn’ would enable the whole audience to observe this triumphal entry. And 
as the god walks through the audience, it respectfully rises and’ gives way. 


Decadence 

Itis evident that till now there is a wide gap between the village and the urban theatre. Our 
urban theatre meant mainly the professional theatre. The amateur troupes were not only 
sporadic in their contribution but lacked organization. An amateur troupe meant a tempo- 
rary collection of fluid talent. But in spite of this, soon enough, amateur productions cre- 
ated a new taste among the enlightened few. As a result, the professional stage lost its 
glamour for many an educated man. The stage itself, controlled as it was by the uneducated 
and the unthinking, was unable to meet the demands of an educated audience. Of course, 
there have been a few exceptions and some sincere efforts. But on the whole, the profes- 
sional theatre may be said to have sunk into decadence. A few among them, like the famous 
Gubbi Natak Company, have succeeded by introducing popular elements of grandeur and 
display. But most of them failed since they lost the urban audience and had no appeal to the 
tural people. There was a short interval when the stage attempted to compete with the 
screen by introducing dances and fight scenes, But even as the professional theatre col- 
lapsed, it corrupted to some extent the traditional village theatre. It is an unfortunate sight 
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when occasionally we come across a village play with curtains, wings and harmonium in 
between. But on the whole, no theatre as such now exists in urban areas. 


Modern Theatre 

In the meanwhile, a revolutionary change had come over the urban front. With the spread of 
education and the rise of social consciousness, a new inspiration possessed (that is the 
only word to describe the happening) the literary artists. As in poetry so in play-writing, the 
Kannada writer turned, to use the Gandhian phrase, the searchlight inwards. Plays, which 
came to be described as ‘social’, were written. In the beginning what was more important 
was the fact that such plays could be written at all. It is true that the influence of English 
literature was there. As a matter of fact, the earliest play of the type (written during the 
second decade of the 20th century) was an adaptation of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 
But when one looks closely at this play called Pativasheekarana by late Shri 
Vasudevacharya Kerur, one refuses to believe that it could be anything else but original. 
The characters, the atmosphere, the situations and the humour are all cast entirely in 
contemporary social life. And further, here was a play where the audience could laugh and 
yet learn. This play, at one stroke, deprived the stage of all its barbarous gorgeousness; 
there was no dance, no music, no need of rolling ugly curtains up and down. A simple 
setting, ordinary dresses, usual furniture, a little make-up and less painting, and yet in spite 
of all this, the audience could be held to its seats. For the first time, it was not the audience, 
nor the producers or actors but dramatists who put new life in a theatre that was dying a 

well-deserved death. Social plays of this type, original in conception and experimenting in 

technique, continued to flow from the pen of dramatists like Shri Kailasam, Shri K.S. Karanth, 

Shri A.N. Krishna Rao and Shriranga. All these dramatists were as interested in theatre as in 

literature with the result that new amateur groups were formed round them with fervour and 

ambition to bring a new stage into existence. This was the beginning of the modern Kannada 

theatre, It was a hard fight against great odds. Lack of funds and facilities, absence of 
suitable play-houses and the essential inability to reach the masses made the march of 
Progress painfully slow. Secondly, for a long time to come, the various amateur attempts 

could not be organized into one force. 

Dying Tradition : 

The one slow effect of these new attempts was to drive the professional companies from 

towns and cities. Many a dramatic company tumed its attention to rural audiences. A tradi- 

tional village-drama was, from the early days, not only a social but a seasonal function. 

Usually after the harvest, often before or during the early part of the rainy season, the 

villagers gathered together to perform a play. A raised platform was constructed as 

cross roads or in the open in front of a temple. The village Bhagavata-educated or family 

stage-master read out to the illiterate actors their lines and slowly but surely, in between 
their daily routine, the rustic artists mugged their parts. The landlords or the village leaders 
helped them with dresses and from midnight to dawn the entire village witnessed and en- 
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joyed the performance with enviable intimacy. But that was all. Now these professional 
troupes could entertain them not for one day in the year but for many days and during any 
part of the year except, of course, the months of heavy rains. Besides, there was something 
else to satisfy the curiosity of these villagers in the form of painted curtain, transfer scenes 
and luxurious dresses. The inevitable followed. The villagers would rather prefer to enjoy 
this ready-made entertainment than take so much trouble for a day’ 's performance. Or, where 
the keenness was great, the villager would be tempted to borrow some features that at- 
tracted him. ; 


The Problem 

The consequences have been harmful. If real art were to-come spontaneously from the 
heart of the artist, the village-drama has been an art. The very fact that in different places it 
took different forms shows its spontaneity. And there were as many forms, though only the 
Yakshagana and the Bayalata are considered as more prominent. There are, for example, 
what are called Talada-ata, Killiketara-ata, Dasara-ata—ata meaning play or game—and so 
on. Dance (solo or group) and music are the distinctive features of every variety. The last 
one is a variety of play which may be called social among the village-plays. It is in this 
Dasara-ata only that women played female roles. Unfortunately, it is a type where women 
cannot form part of the audience. Side by side with humorous but trenchant criticism of 
social leaders and manners, there is unadulterated vul garity both in words and movements. 
The performers belong to the wandering community and work as labourers in day-time 
during harvest days. There are hardly a fair or festival which was not (dis-)graced by the 
presence of these performers. Now, however, all this is becoming an old story. Even the 
Puppet-shows are scarce, and it is not possible to find a single village performance which 
does not show influence and borrowings from the professional troupes. The traditional 
village-plays are an education, a community effort, a cultural offering to the villagers con- 
cemed. Every song, every dance of the play carried an intention and a meaning. Moreover, 
they were the places to seek local talent. It is fortunate that even now a few artists or families 
are left who still carry the traditional torch. 


Professional Theatre 

In Karnataka, the professional theatre has now ceased to exist. Though the part played by 
it is not glorious, mention must be made of a handful of individuals and groups who strug- 
gled and are struggling to maintain the theatre and improve its standard. In the early days, 
names like Vardachari Company or Halasagi Natak Mandali were names to reckon with. 
Later, men like the late Garud Sadashiv Rao made notable contributions. Even now Shri 
Gubbi Veeranna (who was recently awarded the President’s medal) is dedicating himself to 
this cause. But on the whole, the history of the professional theatre in Karnataka has been 
a sad state of affairs, but not futile. Consciously or unconsciously, this theatre left its 
impression on the amateurs, an impression which carried a lesson with it. That Jesson is that 
a theatre could not be established except by persistent organized efforts. Kannada drama- 
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tists today have been presenting the public with a variety of plays: social plays, historical 
plays, operas, one-acts, verse-plays and experiments in technique. What is necessary first 
is an appreciation on the one hand and proper presentation on the other. It is true that most 
of these plays deal with middle-class town-folk. But with increasing education and with 
increasing contact between villages and towns, it would not be difficult to interpret these 
plays to rural audiences. From its side, the traditional village theatre has also made a contri- 
bution to the amateur theatre. Mythology, which is the very source of village-plays, is not 
a fairy tale to the villager. It is the medium through which he understands and appreciates 
human values—-and it is an easily intelligible medium. Similarly dance and music are not just 
embellishments to a dramatic performance. They have their own place and meaning. Karnataka 
is rich in traditional folk music and folk dances. Any theatre in Karnataka cannot ignore this 
tradition which, from time to time, has grown to give artistic expression to the life and 
aspirations of the people. 


Conclusion 

Kamataka is rich and varied both in tradition and talent. It is unfortunate, however, that a 
systematic study of the same has not been made to this day. Indifference on the one hand 
and lack of encouragement on the other, if continued, are likely to be responsible for the 
loss of this rich tradition. Extensive research is required in relation to the various forms of 
cultural entertainment, their origin, their relation to social life and the cause for their gradual 
disappearance. It is equally unfortunate that in spite of its appeal to the public, modem 
Kannada theatre still exists mainly in the efforts and enthusiasm of sporadic amateur activi- 
ties. There has been a time when the theatre was an integral part of our social life. Times 
have changed, old ideals substituted by new, the very approach to life and its problems is 
changing but the innate urge of man to express his personality through dance, drama and 
music persists, Our aim should be to develop that individual urge to a social force that could 
entertain and educate. 


DISCUSSION 


‘mit of 3000 words, as I was 


A ya: Si ied to keep within the li i 
dya Rangacharya: Since I have trie! P t only the most interesting 


asked to do by the Director of this Seminar, I have spoken abou 
features of our drama which, I am sure, will deeply interest you. 

C.C. Mehta: Your paper has really been an interesting one. . 

Adya Rangacharya: What 1am going to tell you now will amuse you It ka bs 
a relief-scene which the Parsi Theatre, we were told by Shri Mathur, eae ech inmy 
interludes. I will describe a play I witnessed forty years ago, which is na jente mre 
memory. It was a play on Harish Chandra. The story 1s plane : me of the 
whom I sat that night also knew the story like you and me. It see eS 
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audience got impatient to see something else than Harish Chandra. The play started at 10 
p.m. and I was told that Harish Chandra’s story would begin at 12.30 a.m. 1 wondered what 
would be done till then. Viswamitra appeared on the stage. He was at once surrounded by 
the Sutradhara and other persons and the following dialogue ensued—the language was 
too flowery and high-sounding: 


“Man, who are you?” 

“Don’t you know me: J am the sage Viswamitra.” 

“What brings you to this village of ours? We are all honest people, married people, 
carrying on good life. Why do you come to disturb us? You have no place here.” 

“] am no ordinary man to be slighted. I have undergone penance for one thousand 
years.” 

“Why don’t you go for it for another year more?” 

“My power is so great that I have pulled down that man.” 

“That is exactly why we do not want you. We are living a united life. We are enjoying 
our life. Don’t pull down anybody here.” 

“No, I want to show you my prowess.” 

“In what way you can show it and what business have you to meddle with our 
affairs?” 

“God has ordained it.” 

“Who are you to bring the message of God?” 


It went on like this. In course of these dialogues, all the village affairs were reviewed, 
contemporary social irregularities were severely criticised, village leaders were ridiculed 
and laughed at. The entire audience enjoyed it and forgot the central figure of the play, 
Harishchandra. When at last Harishchandra appeared, he declaimed, “I have come. I am 
Harishchandra. I am kind. I am truthful. I am just.” 

At once a protest rose, “No, no, we do not believe you. Even our village Patel (head) is 
not good enough to be just. How can you be?” 

Thus one by one all the characters appeared on the stage and each was made familiar with 
the audience by such extemporaneous challenges. When all the performers became familiar to 
the people, the actual play was given the start. Was it not a real live-play? 


Sachin Sengupta: Sure, it was. A real play of the people, for the people and by the 
people. In Bengal, we get identical improvised interludes in Kabitarja through verses and 
songs and through speeches also in what are known as Gajan and Gambhira. I believe they 
were current everywhere. 


Adya Rangacharya: We have small operas in our language. The chief writer of these 
operas (Siva Rama) depicts the life of a villager. The writer himself lives that life and the 
whole character is revealed through recitation. Then, I would like to tell you about a play in 
which, the husband of one house and the wife from an adjoining house are on the stage. 
The husband talks with his wife, who is not on the stage and supposed to be within the 
house. The wife from the other house is also found talking to her husband, who is also 
within his house. Thus, the husband of one wife and the wife of the other husband do not 
mean anything to each other, do not look at each other, but their talks weave the yam of a 
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story, a story of one single family. This play is written by me and is named Prapanch 
Pravah, There are only two characters in it. It has been a success both in towns and 
villages. And then there is another play, where there is a peasant all alone on the stage. He 
opens his mouth to say something, but before he opens his mouth something happens to 
interrupt him. He tries once more but is again interrupted. This continues for thirtyfive 
minutes when the play ends giving the audience the life story ofa fool . I cite these examples 
to show how our playwrights indulge themselves in interesting experiments, 


Mulk Raj Anand: So they are. 


Adya Rangacharya: You will be surprised, if not shocked, to hear that none of our 
modern dramatists portray love affairs. 


Sachin Sengupta: No philanderer over there in your Karnataka hermitage? 


Adya Rangacharya: | am sure there must be plenty, but still there is no drama, which has 
a hero who falls in love with the heroine. 


Ahindra Choudhuri: Then what the youngsters write about? 


Adya Rangacharya: There are various conflicts between the old traditional way of life 
and the new way of life and the helplessness and imbecility of the youngsters, who talk a lot 
but do nothing, who cry in college debates that every youngman has the right to fall in love 
with the girl of his choice, but do not put any love scene while writing a play. 


Sachin Sengupta: Even G.B.S. would have been shocked. He at least wrote the Philan- 
derer, 


Adya Rangacharya: The straight and rigid character of the rising generation, their revolt 
against the hypocritical elders, education, joint family are the common subjects. 


C.C. Mehta: How noble and profound! 
K. Narain Kale: Then you have no trouble with censors, I presume? 


Adya Rangacharya: On the contrary, they keep us under strict surveillance. Me ne 
take license for every single performance. For one play of mine, they declined e — 
license unless I appeared in person. I was asked, “What are you?” I rep ied, Alara pre ae 
sor in a Government College.” “Why don’t you say that in ie Peneoe cali 

“I thought a playwright was no less respectable than a professor. . . 

He so ne question, treated me to tea, and issued the license een se 
at the script I had submitted. I was not shocked to see my script so neglected. ; toread 
that nobody reads what we write, why to expect a magistrate to do it. oe ae bod: 
but to issue or refuse a license at his sweet will. What is there in a play to sant aie 
reads a play. No critic reads one. No newspaper takes notice ee nat refusals 
another author’s play. But there are praises and condemnations ane nee * Seemalix 
We have to accept anything that comes. Are we mere playwrights with net 
ments nor official patronage? 
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C.C. Mehta: Here again we meet the same three: hurdles that we find too hard to get over. 
They are—censorship, Entertainment Tax [not mentioned in Shri Rangacharya’s paper] and 
want of theatres. We have discussed them and have arrived at an agreement that they must go. 


Mama Warerkar: Lock, stock and barrel. 


Ahindra Choudhuri: How plays and their authors are neglected may be illustrated by 
referring to the amusement pages of our newspapers. While five columns are given to 
propaganda for screen productions, only half a column is given to stage activities, and 
while the former is sympathetically treated, the latter mostly gets advises and admonitions 
in the name of impartial and impersonal criticism. I really do not know to whom to — for 
a little justice. 


Mayadhar Mansinha: If 1 remember all right Shri Rangacharya gave us an idea that 
playwrights in Kamataka write plays, get them staged and ama and published, but re- 
ceive in return no remuneration from any source. 


Adya Rangacharya: That is the state of affairs in my province. 


Mayadhar Mansinha: Successful playwrights in Orissa receive money from all the sources, 
from the stage and from the publishers. ae 


Adya Rangacharya: Your playwrights are lucky. | am very happy to know. 
Mayadhar Mansinha: Do not plays sell well when they are selected as text books? ; 


Adva Rangacharya: They are not prescribed as text books in schools and colleges. 
Teachers and professors, as a rule, do not want successful stage plays as text books. They 
prescribe only the so-called classics. And whenever they condescend to select any modern 
play as a text book, they do it for M.A. course only. There may be half a dozen aspirants for 
the M.A. degree in Kannada language. At the utmost, six copies of the text book may be 
sold in two years. 


